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BENEFITS OF THE TAMFF SYSTEM. 



So persistent has been the misrepresentation of the Ameri- 
can policy of protection, and so ingeniously have its opponents 
employed the arts of sophistry to bring odium upon it, that though 
that policy has been the means of increasing the wealth of the 
United States to an extent without parallel, the adherents of one 
of our great political parties, numbering nearly half of the voters 
of the country, are supposed to be ready practically to abolish 
the system. The advocates of free trade assume the title of 
tariff-reformers; but their purpose is the destruction of the 
tariff system, not its reform. A reformed protective tariff 
should promote effectually the development of home industries ; 
and that is the test of every project that purports to aim at 
tariff reform. Does it tend to favor the production here, 
rather than abroad, of the articles that we need? Does it tend 
to develop the natural resources of our own country, and to call 
into full play all the energies of the American people ? If not, 
its object and tendency is eradication, not reform ; retrogression, 
not progress. 

Our political economists and our law-makers, if they would 
deal understandingly with the questions of free trade and pro- 
tection, should, first of aJL ascertain what is the full measure of 
our natural resources above and beneath the soil, and should 
have a clear apprehension of all the bearings of these questions 
upon the social condition of our whole people. The value of a 
manufactured article is made up almost entirely of the amount 
of labor expended in its production, and this is as true of the ton 
of ore taken out of the earth and made into a railroad truck as 
of the most ingenious piece of mechanism ever contrived ; hence, 
in fixing the price of any product of American manufacture — 
which is done when the law-maker fixes the tariff at which a 
competing foreign product is admissible — account must be 
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taken of the price paid here and in foreign countries respectively, 
for the same amount and kind of labor, also of the respective 
rates of interest. In whatever specious phrases the builders of 
a party platform may express their concern for the welfare of the 
workingman, if they are not prepared to offer without ambiguity 
such a tariff on foreign manufactured goods as will cover the 
difference between the percentage of the cost represented by the 
wages and interest current in foreign countries and the 
wages and interest current in the United States respectively, 
their professions of friendship for the workingman must be 
largely discounted, and their declarations in favor of cherishing 
American industries will be seen to be a very transparent dis- 
guise. The test that the great army of workers must apply to 
all party platforms is one that the most skillful concocter of 
honeyed phrases cannot hope to elude; it is this: Does the 
party you represent favor the imposition on all imported manu- 
factures of such a tariff as will bring the price up to what the same 
article would cost if manufactured here by American working- 
men, receiving such wages as they are accustomed to receive, 
and by American capital receiving such interest as is customary 
in this country ? No " tariff for revenue only," no " tariff for 
incidental protection," will stand this test. 

The proportion of the cost of a manufactured article repre- 
sented respectively by the raw material, and the wages of the 
labor employed in the process of manufacture, presents an in- 
teresting subject of inquiry. I am able to furnish from my own 
experience a few facts that throw some light upon it. Two or 
three years ago, in conjunction with some friends, I built a 
blast-furnace and rolling-mill which cost upward of $500,000. 
Of this sum not less than ninety-five per cent, was expended for 
labor, and not over five per cent, for the raw material. When 
I was planning the furnace, the iron was ore in the mine, the 
stone was still in the quarry, the bricks were clay. To trans- 
form them required labor, and that it was which gave them their 
value in the completed structure. Were such a furnace to be 
built in Europe, its cost would not exceed $300,000, wages there 
being sixty per cent, lower than here. So, too, with regard to 
interest on money. Our capitalists, being very timid on account 
of the continued tariff agitation, demand greater interest, $40,000 
a year on $500,000, and $10,500 a year on $300,000. Here the 
interest on the cost of this blast-furnace would be about eight 
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per cent., at an average, North and South ; while in Europe it 
•would be only three and a half per cent. In the light of such 
facts, what possible chance of existence would American manu- 
factures have, if they were to be exposed in the home market, 
to competition with the manufactures of countries where both 
labor and capital are so much cheaper ? 

We have here in abundance the skilled labor and the capital 
needed for the development of our vast natural resources. The 
application of labor to the stores of wealth hidden in the mine, 
latent in the forest and in the soil, is the source of our national 
prosperity. Before the advent of the white man, all this wealth 
was in the possession of the aboriginal race ; but the red man was 
heedless of the treasure that nature had placed at his command, 
and his life was a continual struggle for a bare existence. The 
policy of free trade, whether frankly expressed or cunningly 
disguised, tends to the same consummation. The iron of Penn- 
sylvania would lie unheeded in the mine; the looms of New 
England would be transported to other lands ; there would be 
here no career for our enterprising and highly gifted population. 
I see not how these conclusions can be avoided ; the utter ruin 
of at least half of our industries would inevitably follow the 
enactment of a tariff for revenue only, unless, indeed, the millions 
of workers consented to enter into competition with the workers 
of Europe, and to work for half the wages they now receive, 
with corresponding restriction of their enjoyment of the com- 
forts and decencies of life. But we are not left to mere argu- 
mentation and inference when we seek to determine the outcome 
of a policy of free trade. Prom a study of what the policy of 
protection has done for our country, we may estimate precisely 
what results will follow if ever that policy is abandoned. We 
have only to read the history of the country's material progress 
since the enactment of the protective tariff, and to compare our 
condition since that period with our condition before; or we 
have only to compare to-day those States of the Union that 
accept cordially the doctrine of protection, with those that are 
in favor of free trade. The former are prosperous, opulent, and 
growing rapidly in wealth and population, in civilization and 
culture; while the latter in all these respects lag far behind. 
The South, with equal and in many cases superior natural 
resources, remains undeveloped, and is trying to force legislation 
to bring the North to the same condition. 
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The principles of political economy upon which our existing 
tariff system is based, were clearly apprehended by Benjamin 
Franklin, who, having studied the conditions of industrial de- 
velopment in England, thus wrote in 1791, from London, to 
Humphrey Marshall, Sr. : 

" Every manufacture encouraged in our country makes a market for prod- 
uce within ourselves, and saves us much money to the country that must 
otherwise he exported to pay for the manufacture supplied. Here in Eng- 
land it is well known and understood that wherever a manufacture is estab- 
lished which employs a number of hands, it raises the value of land in the 
neighboring country all around it, partly by the greater demand near at hand 
for the produce of the land, and partly from the plenty of money drawn by the 
manufacturer to that part of the country. It seems, therefore, the interest of 
our farmers and owners of land to encourage our manufactures in preference 
to foreign ones imported among us from distant countries." 

Madison, too, advocated the policy of producing at home the 
manufactured goods we need, and advised his countrymen, by 
imposing duties on the manufactures brought from foreign 
countries, to invigorate their own manufacturing industries; 
and he adds that " we should not be be in a state of commercial, 
dependence upon a single nation for necessary articles of con- 
sumption or of defense in time of war." Andrew Jackson also 
perceived the advantages of home production, as benefiting at 
once and in equal degree the artisan and the farmer. " Build 
your factories and workshops," said he, " close to your plan- 
tations and your farms, and you will confer inestimable and 
innumerable blessings on the whole of the American people by 
that policy." 

It must not be forgotten that when these wise counsels were 
given, there stood between America and Europe a barrier far 
more difficult to overcome than any that can be set up by tariff 
legislation. In those days the importation of foreign merchan- 
dise, and its conveyance to settlements at any distance from the 
sea-board, took at least as many weeks as those operations now 
require days, and the freight charges were correspondingly on- 
erous. To this must be added the exceedingly imperfect mechan- 
ism of exchange that then existed, and the lack of a perfected 
system of brokerage and commission. These disadvantages had 
the effect of an almost prohibitive tariff; yet the fathers of 
the republic maintained that for the encouragement of 
home manufactures a high customs tariff should further be 
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imposed on foreign manufactures imported into this country. 
But to-day Europe is at our doors, and a merchant in San 
Francisco can have his order filled by a manufacturer in 
Manchester in one-fourth of the time that would have been 
required to fill it for a merchant in New York in Jackson's 
day. Hence, in the absence of a protective tariff, we should 
be to-day exposed to a competition with foreign markets, 
with their cheap capital, cheap labor, and cheap transportation, 
much more disastrous to the manufacturing interests of this 
country than could have arisen fifty years ago. Even with the 
present high tariff, our imports are enormous, and they are 
increasing in volume from year to year with astonishing 
rapidity. This shows that the tariff is not impoverishing the 
people ; if that were the case, they could not afford to buy the 
manufactured products of foreign countries to such an amount. 
Our imports in 1841, 1851, 1861, 1871, and 1881, were respec- 
tively $127,946,177, $216,224,932, $335,650,153, $541,493,708, and 
$753,240,125. This steady and rapid increase of importations 
under our present tariff shows wherein the system may profitably 
be reformed and amended. Would it not be a beneficial reform 
of the tariff were our law-makers so to shape their legislation as 
to keep that money at home, and thus give additional employment 
to our own workers ? If at the outbreak of the war we had not 
enacted a protective tariff, we should have found it impossible, 
with the high price of labor and the depreciation of the cur- 
rency, to compete with foreign manufacturers. Our factories 
and workshops would have been closed, and we should have 
been completely at the mercy of England's manufacturers. Our 
mechanics, our skilled labor, would have had to turn to agricult- 
ure, and the farmer would have lost his home market, which 
under present conditions takes seven-eighths of his surplus 
product. 

So far from heeding the advice of the fathers in regard to a 
policy of protection, the South has always purposely acted out 
the opposite policy. Instead of setting up workshops alongside 
of the plantations, the people of the South raised cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, etc., and shipped the crude products to foreign countries 
or to the North, receiving in exchange their clothing, food to a 
great extent, tools, furniture, machines, articles of luxury, etc. 
The policy of sending out the crude materials and leaving to 
other communities the profit of manufacturing them, has been 
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disastrous to every nation that has practiced it. When the 
Southern States attempted to secede from the Union, they found 
themselves still absolutely dependent on the outside world, and 
as they were soon largely cut off from communication with Eng- 
land, and had no manufactures, no skilled labor of their own, 
they were foredoomed to defeat. Does any one suppose that 
the people of the North would have been able to conquer the 
Rebellion had they been obliged to import from foreign coun- 
tries the material of war, clothing, and medicines for their 
armies and fleets ! 

The whole country has lately had very forcibly presented to 
it the figures that show the marvelous increase of wealth in the 
United States since 1860, or since the initiation of the policy of 
protection — from $16,150,000,000 to $55,000,000,000, the latter 
being the estimate of our national wealth in 1880, made by an 
English authority on finance, quoted approvingly by the " Lon- 
don Times." In the meantime we had passed through a great 
and protracted civil war, in which two million men had been 
engaged, and thus taken away from productive industry ; and 
which entailed upon the country a debt that, on June 30, 1865, 
amounted to $2,680,000,000, to say nothing of the cost to the 
South. Again, since 1860, we have consumed wealth in a far 
higher ratio than ever before, the general standard of comfort 
having risen notably all over the whole country. Of course it 
was not the war that caused this wonderful increase ; war 
destroys life and property, wastes but does not build up. But 
the war made a tariff necessary, and the tariff stimulated all 
kinds of industries ; it compelled us to apply our own labor to 
our own forests, mines, and farms. Thus the straits in which 
we found ourselves on the outbreak of the war compelled us to 
put in execution the advice given by Franklin, Madison, Jack- 
son, and, I may add, Jefferson. The advocates of the tariff had 
always maintained that it would have the effect of producing 
wealth ; its enactment was, as a matter of fact, followed by an 
unexampled increase of wealth. Is it not, then, perfectly logi- 
cal to conclude that the tariff, the policy of protection, is the 
cause of the increased wealth ? That this is so can, I think, be 
easily proved. 

Suppose that after the war the United States had repudiated 
the policy of protection and adopted the policy of the South, ex- 
porting all their surplus crude products and taking in exchange 
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England's manufactured goods. What would have been the result f 
The national debt would of necessity have been repudiated also, 
for where should we have found the money to pay the interest ? 
Our farmers, herders, cotton and sugar planters, and petroleum 
producers could not have paid it. Who else, pray, would have 
had any money 1 What other industries would have remained ? 
Consider the condition of the national finances at the beginning 
of the conflict between North and South, before protection had 
come to supply the sinews of war. Here we had been buying in 
the cheapest market, had been practically free-traders, with a 
tariff for revenue only ; and on the theory of the free-trade econ- 
omists we must have had abundance of money, not having been 
compelled to pay to " monopoly " exorbitant prices for the goods 
we consumed. But the figures already quoted show that at that 
time our wealth was not much more than one-fourth what it was 
in 1880. To-day, on the other hand, the grievance of the tariff- 
reformers is, that the treasury is overflowing. There was no 
surplus in 1861. The government, in fact, was unable to pay the 
interest, soon after the outbreak of the war, then due to its 
bondholders, and the banks of New York City had to come to 
the rescue. But the nation that in 1861 was on the verge of 
bankruptcy, and in the four years following had incurred an 
enormous debt, so far from being obliged to compromise with 
its creditors, has ever since been paying its debt, principal and 
interest with a punctuality that is only too exemplary. A study 
of the condition of the treasury in 1860 and in 1883 respectively, 
as set forth in the following table, is instructive : 

In 1860 the surplus was $4,877,885.57 

The bonded indebtedness 64,640,888 . 00 

1883. 

National debt June 30, 1865 $2,680,000,000.00 

Interest paid on debt from June 30, 1865, to 
June 30, 1882 2,047,500,000.00 

$4,727,500,000.00 
Total debt with accrued interest 

June 30, 1883 $1,896,481,110.40 

Less cash in treasury.. 345,389,902.92 1,551,091,207.48 

$3,176,408,792.52 

To which add premium paid on goldtol879, 409,000,000.00 

Total amount paid $3,585,408,792.52 
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Thus in 1860, after nearly half a century of peace, unbroken 
save by the slight difficulty with Mexico, we had a surplus of 
less than $5,000,000, while our bonded debt was nearly $65,000,- 
000. But the best measure of our financial weakness is seen in 
the high rate of interest we had to pay — 5 J per cent, on the aver- 
age. Such was the financial situation when we were about to 
enter on the greatest war of modern times, which brought into 
combat two million men. Our condition to-day, as regards 
credit, wealth, population, and development, is the result of the 
policy that imposes a tariff without regard to revenue, a tariff 
that encourages the application of our own labor to our own 
resources. We have in the treasury upward of $345,000,000, and 
so strong is the credit of the United States that were the treasury 
to issue bonds at 3 per cent., they would be taken up immediately 
at par. Such is the result of nineteen years of peace and a 
protective policy, after repairing the ravages of war and paying 
in principal and interest more than $3,500,000,000 upon the debt 
incurred on account of the war; the rate of interest having been 
reduced in the meantime 25 per cent., to the advantage of the 
whole people. 

Nor is it difficult to account for this extraordinary prosperity. 
All commercial exchanges are in reality exchanges of one com- 
modity for another, and the holders of each of the commodities 
that are exchanged look for a profit in the transaction — the 
buyer as well as the seller. If we buy in America the commod- 
ities we need, both of these profits remain with us ; but if we 
buy in England, the profit of the seller remains there ; and if we 
sell in England, the buyer's profit remains in England. Under 
the protective tariff, the profits of all the exchanges of fifty-five 
millions of people are kept at home. Take for illustration the 
" monopoly" of steel-rail making. Up to 1867 no steel rails were 
made in America ; we purchased all our steel rails in England, 
leaving to the English makers the whole of the seller's profit. 
The prices of steel rails, free on board, in English ports, from 
1863 to 1875, per ton of 2,240 pounds, as stated in " Poor's Rail- 



road Manual," were as follows : 



1863 £18 9s. 

1864 17 12 

1865 16 7 

1866 14 10 

1867 13 10 

1868 12 12 

1869 11 6 



$89.79 
85.65 
79.56 
70.56 
65.70 
61.32 
54.99 



1870 £10 7s. 

1871 11 6 

1872 13 18 

1873 16 9 

1874 13 2 

1875 9 2 



$50.37 
54.99 
67.54 
80.05 
68.75 
44.28 
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Between 1867 and 1880, inclusive, steel rails were produced 
in the United States in the following quantities : In 1867, 2,550 
tons; 1868, 7,225 tons; 1869, 9,650 tons ; 1870, 34,000 tons ; 1871, 
38,250 tons; 1872, 94,070 tons ; 1873, 129,015 tons ; 1874,144,944 
tons ; 1875, 290,863 tons ; 1876, 412,461 tons ; 1877, 432,169 tons ; 
1878, 550,398 tons; 1879, 683,964 tons; 1880, 954,460 tons. At 
a valuation of $65 a ton, this represents $245,961,235 paid for 
steel rails, and all the profit remained at home. On the other 
hand, while we were purchasing rails from England, we were 
sending her our cotton, breadstuffs, and meat, and paying her 
ships to take these products to market. She was sending us 
back steel rails and manufactured cotton goods. Corn was then 
worth fifty cents a bushel, and steel rails eighty dollars a ton ; so 
we were giving her one hundred and sixty bushels of corn for one 
ton of rails. The tariff encouraged capitalists to invest in making 
steel rails in this country, and so far from establishing a monop- 
oly, it has given rise to the keenest competition, so that sixty 
bushels of corn will purchase a ton of steel rails, and the other 
one hundred bushels are saved ; or we can now purchase two and 
a half tons of rails made at home for the same amount of corn 
that used to be paid to foreign manufacturers for one ton. We 
have reaped for our own people all the profits of the several 
operations involved in transforming iron ore into steel rails. And 
as the ore, coal, and limestone that go to make a ton of steel 
rails are worth, in the mine and in the quarry, only $1.25, the 
difference between $1.25 and the market price per ton of steel 
rails represents the wages paid to labor, and the interest on 
capital. These facts are conclusive as to the benefit of the pro- 
tective tariff, save in the eyes of the "revenue reformers," who, as 
a rule, are neither manufacturers, nor farmers, nor mechanics ; 
they are non-producers, living by barter of the products of 
labor. I call attention now to a few figures on iron production : 

In 1870 we took from the mines : In 1880 we took from the mines : 

Of ore 3,655,215 tons. Of ore 7,709,708 tons. 

To smelt this into pig To smelt this into pig 
required : required : 

Of limestone.... 1,500,000 " Of limestone .. .3,169,149 " 

Of coal 4,500,000 " Of coal 8,981,553 " 

Of coke 1,000,000 " Of coke 2,277,555 " 

Making of transpor- 22,137,965 " 

tationmore than.. 10,655,000 " 
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These figures show an increase in ten years of ninety-eight 
per cent., making a total of more than 22,000,000 tons of trans- 
portation in one year, merely to change the ore into pig. Have 
the men engaged in transportation no interest in this? Shall we 
leave these 22,000,000 tons of ore, coal, and limestone buried in 
our own soil, and encourage their development in a foreign land, 
simply because labor is cheaper 1 Will any one say what the effect 
would be to this nation of drawing each year from our financial 
resources, and sending money abroad to purchase our annual sup- 
ply ? Would not this increase the cost of iron in the country we 
purchase it from? Shall all this transportation, shown to be so 
immense, be done in this country, or in a foreign one 1 And what 
would be the loss to our inland carrying trade if this vast freight- 
age from the mine to the furnace were shut off ? In fact, the whole 
freight would go to foreign ship-owners and foreign railroads, if we 
used foreign iron. These 7,709,708 tons of ore, which were worth 
but thirty cents a ton in the mine, were increased in value to 
$100,557,685, when they had merely been converted into iron and 
steel billets and muck bars. The value that this ore would attain 
when worked up into all the conceivable forms for use, from the 
plow to the knife-blade, from the axe to the surgeon's lancet, and 
from the ship-plate to the watch-spring, cannot be estimated. 
But what has been applied to create this value ? Labor, nothing 
but labor ; in producing this, we retain both profits at home, we 
exchange our bread and clothing for our iron. 

But, with this wonderful development, did the tariff encourage 
a monopoly ? The following official figures prove that there was 
no monopoly. We sold the articles to the consumer 25 per cent, 
cheaper than when we had a tariff for revenue, in the years from 
1855 to 1860. What is true of iron and steel as to reduced 
cost, is equally true of cotton and woolen goods, boots, shoes, 
and clothing, when quality is compared. 

Average Wholesale Store Prices of best Refined Eolled Bak-iron 

at Philadelphia, from 1855 to 1861 and from 1880 to 1884:* 

Tears. Prices. Tears. Prices. 

1855 $74.58 1860 $58.75 

1856 73.75 1880 60.38 

1857 71.04 1881 58.05 

1858 62.29 1882 61.41 

1859 60.00 1883 50.30 

* Compiled by the American Iron and Steel Association, from the sales- 
books of several prominent Philadelphia iron merchants. Per ton of 2240 lbs. 

vol. cxxxix. — no. 335. 28 
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Average Prices of No. 1 Anthracite Foundry Pig-iron at Philadel- 
phia, from 1855 to 1861 and from 1880 to 1884. Per ton of 
2240 lbs. :* 

Years. Prices. Tears. Prices. 

1855 $27.75 1860 $22 . 75 

1856 27.12 1880 -. 28.50 

1857 26.37 1881 25.12 

1858 22.25 1882 25.75 

1859 23.37 1883 22 37 

At the same time the wages of the workingmen increased, as 
appears from the following table, compiled from the pay-rolls of 
the largest iron works in New York City, viz., the Delamater 
Iron Works, W. & A. Fletcher Co., Cobanks & Theall, J. B. & J. 
M. Cornell, Quintard Iron "Works, and the Morgan Iron Works : 

Wages Paid to Employes in Iron Works. 

1855 to I860. 1879 to 1884. 

Patternmakers $2.28 $3.27 

Machinists 1.63 2.66 

Molders 2.12 .... 3.05 

Flange turners 2.30 3.00 

Blacksmiths 2.30 .... 2.70 

Blacksmiths' helpers 1.10 1.70 

Boilermakers 1.58 2.50 

Boiler makers' helpers 1.00 1.50 

Boys 55 .... 1.00 

Laborers 1.05 .... 1.70 

Thus wages averaged about forty-five per cent, more from 
1879 to 1884 than from 1855 to 1860, and the product of this 
labor is selling now twenty-five per cent, cheaper than it was then. 

But the tariff reformers are crying out " overproduction " 
and " monopoly" at the same time, to suit different audiences, — 
"monopoly" to the farmer and overproduction to the working- 
man. If we were buying annually 100,000,000 bushels of grain, 
would there be an overproduction of grain? Certainly not. 
They again cry out, " We want a foreign market for our manu- 
factures." So we do, but we must supply our home market first. 
We don't do that, as the following figures will show. If we 
cannot undersell the foreign manufacturers in our own market, 
how can we undersell them in a foreign market, when extra cost 
is put on the price in the shape of freight, commission, and ex- 

* Compiled by the American Iron and Steel Association. 
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change. It would be far more sensible to reform the tariff so as 
to supply this 525,000,000 and more of imports, than to fly to 
evils we know not of. The articles in the table are supplies to 
our common every-day use, and should be made at home : 

Table of Imports.* 



Tt %£2f ^tton Goods. 


Woolen Goods. 


Iron andSteel 

and 

manufactures of 


1883 $36,853,689 


. . . $44,274,952 


... $40,796,907 


1882 34,351,292 


37,361,520 


51,377,633 


1881 3,219,229 


31,156,426 


46,439,747 


1880 29,929,366 


33,911,093 


53,714,008 


1879 19,928,310 


24,355,821 


9,447,148 


Totals. . $152,281,986 


. .. $171,059,812 


... $201,774,543 









Should not North Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia, with 
their abundance of coal, iron, and cotton, be manufacturing the 
above goods, making a home market for their cotton and bread, 
keeping the profits of cotton and corn growing and manufact- 
uring at home, and giving a variety of employments to their 
own people ? 

The encouragement of home industry has attracted to this 
country a vast multitude of laborers from Europe, the immigra- 
tion from 1865 to 1883 amounting to six million souls, of whom 
four millions, male and female, are able-bodied workers, adding 
enormously to the sum of our national wealth. At the same 
time, our mineral resources throughout the country have been 
developed, and this has led to the construction of lines of rail- 
road in every direction, opening up to settlement regions that 
else would have remained uninhabited and unimproved. Every 
new center of manufacturing or mining industry necessitates 
bringing new tracts of land under cultivation, and opens a new 
market for the products of the farm ; and the farmer can always 
obtain remunerative prices for his crops. 

There remains of the national debt, less cash in the treas- 
ury, $1,551,091,207.48 yet to be paid. No business man ever 
considered that he had a surplus until he had enough in the 
bank, or under his control, to pay his debts. But the govern- 

* Compiled by Joseph Nimmo, Jr., Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Depart- 
ment. 
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ment did not anticipate this wonderful prosperity. It made 
its bonds longer, not anticipating its ability to pay its debt 
so soon, and the holders of these bonds will not surrender 
them except at a large premium. What a grand position 
this is for a government to be in, when a few years ago its 
credit was so poor. But what is this wonderful surplus in the 
treasury that these reformers are talking about f One hundred 
millions a year. And they are talking of the robbery imposed 
on the poor man by these taxes to create this surplus. The 
population of the United States is about fifty-five millions, there- 
fore it would be about one dollar and sixty cents a head per 
annum. Is not this a terrible grinding tax to complain of? 
But on what is this tax collected ? On foreign goods. How is 
it divided among the population? How much of it does the 
commonest laborer, who gets only a dollar and a half a day, pay 
on the imported goods that he buys 1 How much does the me- 
chanic pay who gets three dollars a day ? These two classes of 
men produce these things, and the goods are dearer because our 
workmen are better paid than foreign labor where the goods 
are produced; therefore the protection on the goods is for 
their labor. How many of these imported articles does the man 
buy who has an income of from $5000 to $25,000 a year, but 
labors not with his hands? Free trade would be good for 
him, for with free trade he could buy cheaper. But the tariff- 
reformer is all the time crying out how the poor man is ground 
down by this law, which taxes a man $1.60 a year and places this 
surplus in the treasury. But deduct the share of taxes the rich 
man pays, — and he is the largest purchaser of these imported 
goods, — and how much of the dollar and sixty cents does the 
poor man pay 1 

The taxes paid by the people of the United States for the 
support of this government, and the sources of those taxes, are 
as follows : 



Total Internal Revenue collected in 1883, from all sources. .$145,158,922 

On spirits $74,368,775 

" Tobacco 42,104,250 

" Fermented liquors 16,900,616 

" Banks and banking 3,748,995 

Prom sale of adhesive stamps 7,658,000 

From all other sources 378,286 

$145,158,922 
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Internal taxes collected in 1865 $211,129,529 

" " " 1866 310,906,984 

" » " 1867 265,920,475 

$737,956,938 

Internal taxes collected in 1881 $135,779,365 

" " " 1882 147,093,383 

" " " 1883 145,158,922 

$428,031,670 

Our principal sources are from customs duties, which 
amounted last year to $214,706,496, and from internal revenue 
tax, $145,158,922 ; from which are paid all the expenses of the 
government, including interest on the public debt ; the balance 
being turned into the treasury to meet liabilities as they become 
due, and to form a sinking fund for the ultimate payment of 
the nation's debt. So that, while our population has nearly 
doubled, and our wealth also, our internal taxation has de- 
creased nearly one-half. As the principal part of this taxation 
is on liquors and tobacco, it is very plain that a man's tax is 
nearly proportioned to the amount of those luxuries that he 
uses. 

But it is asserted that our protective tariff is ever making the 
rich richer and the poor poorer, by constituting monopolies and 
by adding to the cost of the necessaries of life. No doubt there 
are larger fortunes in America to-day ; but how little a sum is 
the wealth of all the millionaires in comparison with the wealth 
of the whole people, invested in improved farms, bank deposits, 
workmen's homes, manufacturing establishments, public high- 
ways, institutions of learning, common schools, churches, etc. 
There was, in 1883, according to the report of the savings-bank 
examiners, $500,000,000 on deposit in New York State alone. 
To whom does this belong? Besides this, there was last year 
over five millions of dollars sent out of this country by the 
immigrant population to aid their needy kinsfolk in their old 
homes. Have the farmers been robbed in the interest of 
"monopoly," as the tariff-reformers are all the while crying 
out? Certainly they seem to enjoy a far higher degree of 
comfort now than they did twenty or thirty years ago ; the 
earnings of farmers are more than twice as much now as they 
were in 1860. The census shows that in 1859 the aggregate 
value of the products of agriculture was $1,675,724,972; in 
1879 it was $3,726,331,422. And it is a very significant fact, 
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observed by Mr. J. A. Dodge, statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture, that there is " in every State, without exception, a 
higher average value of farm land in that portion of each State 
which makes the largest value of the products of manufacturing 
industry." The prices of the leading agricultural products, in 
1860, 1880, and 1882, respectively, were as follows : 

Products. 1860. 1880. 1882. 

Wheat, per bushel $0.72.0 $0.95.1 $0.88.2 

Corn, per bushel 43.0 .39.6 .48.4 

Oats, per bushel 25.0 .36.0 .37.5 

Eye, per bushel 52.0 .75.6 .61.5 

Buckwheat, per bushel 58.0 .59.4 .72.9 

Barley, per bushel 55.0 .66.6 .62.8 

Potatoes, per bushel 40.0 .48.3 .55.7 

Tobaceo, per pound 05.0 .08.2 .08.4 

Cotton, per pound 09.3 .09.8 .09.9 

Hay, per ton 8.00.0 11.65.0 9.70.0 

All other farm products have advanced in price in about the 
same proportion. The average production for each farmer, too, 
was much greater in 1880 than twenty years before. In 1860 
the value of each farmer's production was $638 ; in 1880 it was 
$852. The condition of the farm laborer has also been im- 
proved. Twenty-five years ago his wages amounted to about 
$14 a month, with board ; in 1882 it was $18.58 ; an increase 
of fully twenty-five per cent. Have the farmers been compelled 
to pay more for the articles used on their farms? Mowers, 
reapers, and threshing-machines can be purchased for twenty- 
five per cent, less now than in 1860. Cotton and woolen goods, 
boots and shoes, and all kinds of clothing are cheaper, as every 
farmer and his wife well know. 

As for the complaint that' "monopoly" has grasped all the 
means of acquiring wealth, it is sufficient answer that neither 
law nor custom nor caste exists here to prevent any man, black 
or white, native or foreign, from entering any honest field of 
industry that he may elect. If any monopoly exists, the free- 
traders themselves are surely to blame, for they have in their 
own hands the means of effectually abolishing it. Many of 
them are men of wealth. Let a company of free-traders go to 
Alabama, where they can get cotton without tax, and where 
they will find coal and iron as favorably situated for exploitation 
as anywhere in the world. Let them start a cotton-factory, 
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paying the same rate of wages that is paid in the rest of the 
country, and the same interest on capital; let them also start 
a furnace and a rolling-mill ; and then let them sell all the 
manufactured products as cheap as they are sold in England. 
By this simple experiment they will do more to establish the 
doctrine of free trade in this country than they may ever hope 
to do by all the public meetings ever held and all the pamphlets 
ever published. 

One of the principal arguments urged in favor of a twenty 
per cent. " horizontal reduction " of the tariff, is the necessity of 
reducing the surplus in the treasury; but such horizontal 
reduction will probably increase the surplus, instead of dimin- 
ishing it. At present, our imports amount to about $700,- 
000,000. Under our present tariff, why were these goods 
imported ? Because they could be sold, after paying the duty, 
cheaper than we could make them ourselves, unless we both 
lowered the wages of labor and could get capital at a lower rate 
of interest. Our own manufactures for the year ending June 
30, 1883, are estimated at upward of $7,800,000,000, and under a 
twenty per cent, horizontal reduction of the tariff doubtless fifty 
per cent, of these goods would be imported from abroad. Add 
the present importation of $700,000,000 to this fifty per cent., 
and our total importation would amount to $4,650,000,000, less 
the difference in price between foreign and American manufact- 
ured goods. On this sum levy eighty per cent, of the existing 
tariff, and the result would be a revenue six or seven times as 
large as that which now goes into the treasury, and the problem 
of the surplus would become more troublesome than ever. The 
cry then would be to reduce the tariff further and further, till 
we had become a community devoted exclusively to the most 
elementary industries, and so poor that we could, not import; 
then the surplus would be reduced by our inability to buy 
foreign goods. This, according to the political economists of 
England, should be the aim of America. Says A. J. "Wilson, in 
his " Resources of Foreign Countries " : 

" There is no use in denying the plain fact that the States have succeeded, 
by their high-tariff policy, in diverting a considerable part of the industrial 
energies of the community from the pursuits natural to, and most profitable 
in, a new country, to the highly artificial and, for America, mostly very 
expensive industries of long-settled and civilized nations. Were the shelter- 
ing tariff swept away, it is very questionable if any, save a few special 
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manuf actures of certain kinds of tools, machinery, railway cars, and fancy 
goods, and a few of the cruder manufactures, could maintain their ground." 

I ask the advocates of a tariff for revenue, or the free-trade 
opponents of the sheltering tariff that Mr. Wilson refers to, 
if that is the condition of things they would like to see existing 
in America. What would become of the 5,000,000 workmen and 
8,000,000 wives and children who depend on them for support, 
if Mr. Wilson's views were to take effect ? Send them from the 
workshop to the cotton and corn fields, and effect an over- 
production in that industry, that we might break down our 
own market, and glut the English market with our cheap cotton 
and corn ? Says the " Liverpool Cotton Circular " : 

" This country has suffered very severely of late years from the increasing 
stringency of foreign tariffs. There has been a growing tendency evinced in 
most countries to protect their own industries, and in every such case we are 
the chief sufferers, for we live, as already said, by exchanging our manufact- 
ures for the necessaries of life. The United States was at one time a large 
customer for our iron-ware and textile fabrics ; hut the hostile tariff she has 
enforced since the civil war has nearly driven us out of her markets, and has 
built up a vast system of manufactures which completely supplies her own 
wants, and leaves something to spare for competition with us in foreign 
markets. The free-traders of this country console themselves by thinking 
that she is the chief sufferer ; but whether this be so or not (which is very 
doubtful), the fact remains that her markets are almost lost to us, and we, on 
the other hand, are constantly more dependent upon her for food and raw 
material. For this we have no means of paying, except by money or bonds, 
or indirectly by our credits with China, Brazil, and other countries, from 
which America imports tea, sugar, etc. Our colonies all follow in the wake 
of the United States, and do their best to stimulate their own manufactures 
by closing their markets against ours." 

And the London correspondent of an American journal 
writes : 

" The announcement of the introduction of bills in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at "Washington, proposing the reduction of iron duties, rouses the 
liveliest hopes among British manufacturers. Leading journals in the iron 
districts hail the prospect of once more arresting the present development in 
American iron and steel manufacture. The ' Newcastle Chronicle ' declares 
it has reason to entertain great hopes of the success of these measures, it 
considers the free admission of iron ore as intended to secure a Canadian 
supply, but it would result in increasing the ore imports from England and 
Spain. If free ore were secured, free coal would necessarily follow, with a 
general increase in English exports. The ' Chronicle ' declares these measures 
to be the most important news cabled for a long time. The ' Economist' 
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says the effect upon the English iron trade -would be enormous. It fears lest 
the proposals may be too favorable to English trade to have any chance of 
adoption." 

I have given the opinions of English authorities upon the 
advantages to England derivable from the " reform " of our 
tariff. . I now quote the late Confederate General Eichard Tay- 
lor, giving another " outside " view of our tariff policy. The 
Englishmen and the Confederate soldier very clearly see ■where 
they are both hurt by our tariff. It ought not to require much 
argument to prove to Americans that what hurts these friends 
of the United States is very likely to benefit this country. Says 
General Taylor : 

" We made two great mistakes. Had we avoided them, we should have 
conquered you. The first was, that we did not substantially destroy the pro- 
tective features of the tariff in the winter session of 1857 and 1858, by an 
act which provided a rapid sliding-seale to free trade. . . . We could 
have passed such a law, and held it tight on you till it closed the furnaces, 
workshops, woolen and cotton mills, and steel and bar-iron works of the 
whole North and West, and scattered your workmen over the prairies and 
territories. When the war was ready for you, you would not have been ready 
for the war. You could not have armed and equipped and put in the field a 
large army, nor built a navy. You would have been without supplies, 
machinery, and workmen, and you would have been without money and 
credit." 

What is the difference between the contention of our free- 
traders to-day and the policy that, according to General Taylor, 
a sagacious statesmanship should have suggested to the Southern 
leaders when they meditated secession ? There is no difference 
in principle between the two; the only difference is in the 
motives that actuate them. I am far from imputing to American 
free-traders a purpose to cripple the Union, so that we may be 
defenseless in war; nevertheless, that would be the inevitable 
result, should the people of the United States suffer themselves 
to be overpersuaded by the specious arguments of the tariff 
reformers. Are not our American free-traders' views in strict 
harmony with the free-traders of England that I have quoted, 
who are working in the interest of England against the United 
States. 

Of course a people who have not at home the resources 
necessary to provide food, clothing, raw material of manufactures, 
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etc., must import these things from abroad ; and for a country 
so circumstanced, free trade may be an absolute necessity. It is 
a necessity for England, at least under its present social condi- 
tions ; possessing great stores of iron and coal and a vast and 
highly developed manufacturing system, but not capable of pro- 
ducing food, 'wool, or cotton sufficient to meet the demands of its 
population ; and having besides a vast commercial marine, which 
can find profitable employment only in effecting the exchange of 
its manufactures for the food products and the raw materials of 
other lands. England is for free trade in wheat, etc., for she 
cannot by any legislation increase her product ; also in lumber, 
as she cannot increase that product ; and cotton, which she 
cannot grow herself. She is for free trade in coal and iron, for 
she can produce these cheaper than any other country in the 
world, on account of her cheap labor, and the short distance 
that she has to haul them. She is for free trade in ships, because 
she can build them cheaper than any other nation; but in 
running them she is the most radical protectionist in the 
world, for, in order to break up the shipping of other nations, she 
has paid over $260,000,000 in the past thirty years — five times 
as much as any other nation — in the form of subsidies to break 
down her competitors on the seas. But the United States are 
very differently circumstanced, having practically inexhaustible 
mineral wealth, and a boundless area for agriculture. "Why 
should we turn our backs upon this bountiful provision of 
mineral wealth, these many fields of enterprise opened to us, or 
be content with exercising our energies in a few fields of industry, 
as agriculture, stock-raising, and petroleum-exploitation, leaving 
our natural resources undeveloped, and our capacity for diversi- 
fied industrial pursuits unexercised ? Must we not rather pro- 
vide here a career for every talent, and work out the problem of 
the highest civilization obtainable by man? An American 
should not have a word to say for free trade till he has 
thoroughly studied the resources of his own country. It were 
a disgrace were we to leave undeveloped, like the red Indians, 
the vast resources of America ; and, while we possess the gifts 
of nature in greater abundance than any other nation on earth, 
go abroad for that which by industry we may produce at home. 

John Roach. 
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Our country has had a larger experience in the matter of 
fiscal policies than any other. Nine times in less than a century 
it has shifted from protection to free trade, or some compromise 
between the two, and back again.* Now, after a longer persist- 
ence in the protective policy than in any policy previously, it is 
asked to abandon it, in the face of evidence that it is the road to 
national wealth, industrial independence, and a closer union of 
the nation. The Democratic National Convention calls for 
"taxation for public purposes exclusively," at once aspersing 
the protective policy in terms familiar to free-traders, and 
demanding its abolition. 

The fundamental difference between the protectionist and 
the free-trader is, that the former believes in legislation that 
shall give direction to the nation's industrial growth, while 
the latter holds that that direction may and must be left to 
the intelligence of individuals acting for their private inter- 
ests. Protectionists claim that the nation has the . intelligence 
and the authority to effect a coordinate development of its 
industries by law, and that the general interest will be served 
by its use of these. The present discussion is confined to this 
last point. 

That a diversified industry is necessary to the national well- 
being, has been conceded by free-trade authorities from Adam 
Smith's time till our own. "We may take it for granted, there- 
fore, that no class of Americans would be content to see our 
people employed, as they were a hundred years ago, in agricult- 
ure and the ruder mechanic arts exclusively. If any proof is 
needed of the misery of a country in that condition, it will be 
found in the history of the decade of 1780-1790. The fathers of 
the Republic, in their efforts to raise its people from the poverty, 
discontent, and turbulence into which the country was sinking, 
created a national government empowered to extend to the 
industries of the country that protection for want of which they 
were expiring. They gave Congress " power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide 

* In ninety-five years the conntry has had sixty-three of protection and 
thirty-two of free trade, or a compromise. The former came in the years 
1789-1801, 1812-1816, 1824-1835, 1840-1847, 1860-1884. 
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for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States." The first Congress, consisting largely of the authors of 
the Constitution, passed a law to levy duties on imports "for 
the payment of the debts of the United States, and for the 
encouragement of American manufactures." The author of that 
bill was James Madison, the expounder of the Constitution. 
The free-trade theory was urged on the Constitutional Conven- 
tion by a club of gentlemen who had imbibed the ideas of the 
French physiocrats at whose feet Adam Smith studied, but it 
met with no support. 

That a country situated as was America could have made 
its beginning as a manufacturing nation without the collective 
action of its people through their government, is a supposition 
contradicted by uniform experience. At that time the state 
of the markets was such that England and France stood ready 
to supply us with everything except the rudest articles, at a 
price with which our own producers could not compete. Buy- 
ing in the cheapest market as a fixed policy might have resulted 
in keeping America on the industrial level of Ireland, Turkey, 
and India, to the neglect of the natural resources for manufact- 
ures in the products of our country and in the genius of our 
people. The situation of 1780-1790 differs from that of to-day 
only in degree and in detail ; every return to the policy of that 
unhappy decade has resulted in a return to something of its 
miseries. 

That the fivefold increase of American manufactures in two 
decades has been due to our persistence in the tariff policy, is a 
proposition that hardly admits of question. This growth is the 
more remarkable, since the policy of the nation in the matter of 
land-sales has been such as to offer a high premium upon the 
increase of agriculture, and to impart to that industry a stimulus 
far more powerful than any tariff could give to manufactures. 
The offer of a homestead to every bona fide settler on the public 
domain amounts to giving the farmer the site of his industry, 
and the most important of his raw materials, at a nominal figure. 
The offer has drawn settlers by millions ; and nothing but the 
compensations of the protective tariff has prevented such an 
exclusive direction of capital to farming as would have made 
our situation most difficult. That the quality of our manufact- 
uring has been good, is affirmed by our rivals. Dr. Playfair, 
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in an article critical of our tariff, has expressed his admiration 
for the honesty and thoroughness of our work, finding in this a 
survival of the old Puritan spirit. Professor Rouleaux, in his 
letters on the Centennial Exhibition, bears the same testimony, 
but ascribes it to our tariff policy, which he says has kept us 
from accepting the ideal of cheapness taught by English free- 
traders to Germany and other countries. 

That protection has discouraged commerce, is asserted by 
some who use that word in the narrow sense of international 
interchanges only. If commerce mean " the exchange of services 
and commodities between persons of different industrial func- 
tion," then the protective policy has been a powerful promoter 
of commerce. It has diversified functions within the nation, 
lifting our people above the uniformity in which no man needs 
or helps his neighbor, into a state of mutual interdependence 
that is modifying our political as well as our industrial life. At 
the opening of the late war, Mr. Henry C. Carey showed Presi- 
dent Lincoln a railroad map of the country, and pointed to the 
long lines that stretched across the land, always to the sea-coast, 
while few or none ran north and south to bind the sections in 
one Our railroad system took its first shape under the tariff of 
1847; under that of 1860 the lines begin to run southward, 
adding the warp to the woof. 

As to our foreign commerce, its amount has increased five 
hundred per cent, in the same time that England's has increased 
three hundred and fifty per cent. If we export too much food 
and raw materials, and too few manufactured goods, this may 
be traced to two causes. We have neglected the development of 
our carrying trade on the ocean, leaving our shipping entirely 
outside the protective system, with the result that protectionists 
would have expected. As a consequence, the manufacturers of 
the country have not enjoyed facilities for getting their wares 
before the world, and we have sold only those things that the 
countries rich in shipping must take of us. This kind of com- 
merce has also been stimulated by our land policy. 

To agriculture, the protective policy has secured a home 
market for its products more constant and remunerative than it 
could get without. The foreign consumer of our wheat, etc., 
seeks in all quarters for a producer that will sell more cheaply 
than we. In India the ryot's income averages thirty shillings a 
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year, and consequently wheat can be raised more cheaply there 
than in Minnesota. But the American artisan has no choice ; 
he eats an American loaf. Under a free-trade policy we should 
have left the artisans we employ in Europe, and fed them only 
so far as the competition with Hindoo ryots and Hungarian or 
Russian peasants permitted; by protection we have brought 
them to our own shores and made them the farmer's best cus- 
tomers. If the tariff were deprived of its protective character, 
many of "these would be obliged to become farmers, or leave the 
country. Is the farmer to be benefited by converting his cus- 
tomers into his competitors, or banishing them ? Is it not to his 
advantage to have about him a great body of persons who are 
not living by farming 1 That he is benefited by the policy that 
brings the artisan into neighborhood with him, is shown to 
demonstration by the statistics recently published by the Agri- 
cultural Bureau. The annual value of a man's labor in farming, 
and the value of land per acre, are inversely proportional to the 
concentration of labor upon agriculture exclusively. Where 
three-fourths of the people are farmers, two do not produce as 
much as one does in our manufacturing commonwealths. Mis- 
sissippi has no county that produces a million dollars' worth of 
farm products ; Massachusetts has but two that produce less 
than ten millions' worth. My own conversion from free trade 
was completed in 1867, at a meeting called in a "Western town 
I was visiting, at which the farmers were clubbing their savings 
to set up a cotton-factory. I found their reasonings unan- 
swerable. 

The effect of the protective policy on the condition of the 
American workman is a matter of growing interest, since that 
policy is increasing the number and influence of this class, and 
is forcing attention to its wants and wishes. Before 1848, little 
heed was given to the wage-earners, and no statistics were col- 
lected as to their condition. It is said that they are well off for 
reasons with which the tariff has nothing to do, because of the 
natural advantages of the country, and the consequent high 
productivity of labor ; and that they always have had an easy 
time in a country where there is plenty of land and abundance 
of natural resources of all kinds. But the closer students of our 
social development hold a contrary opinion. The picture of the 
artisan's condition a hundred years ago, given us by Mr. Mac- 
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Master in his " History of the American People/' and that of fifty 
years ago by Mathew Carey in his " Letters on the Charities of 
Philadelphia in 1829," are amply confirmed by what is told by 
those who remember the rise of the manufactures of New England. 
The American workman of that day was hardly, if at all, better 
off than his English competitor. He was ill paid, fed, clothed, 
and housed ; and the facilities for the education of his children 
were of the poorest. In some cases the children of the poor 
ran naked all summer, to save their scanty clothes for winter. 
People died of absolute want in our cities every winter, and 
the wages of women were twenty-five cents a day. The con- 
dition of our working classes at present is not all that it should 
be, but it is so much above the European level as to be a matter 
of just national pride. The evidence of the difference is fur- 
nished by our consular reports, by Mr. Porter's valuable letters, 
and by the volume on wages in the census of 1880. 

That this high average of comfort could be maintained in the 
absence of protection is not maintained by free-traders gener- 
ally ; it is not a defensible proposition. Our difference in this 
respect corresponds to the political difference between demo- 
cratic America and monarchical Europe ; and the abolition of 
discriminations in favor of American labor must result in bring- 
ing our work-people down to a level at which their brethren are 
held in countries where equality has never superseded privilege. 
The good estate of our laborers is not a matter of economic 
advantage merely. It tends to check the spread of discontent 
and of subversive social theories ; it enables them to live a more 
human life in family, church, and state, and to feel that they are 
not the forgotten and insignificant fragments of mankind, but a 
respected and valued part of our citizenry. 

The great objection to protection is, that " it raises the prices 
of manufactured products, thus taking away with one hand all it 
seems to give with the other. It enables the producers of manu- 
factured goods to levy upon the consumer a tax nearly equal in 
amount to the duties assessed by the Government upon the im- 
ported article, while ' taxation should be for public purposes ex- 
clusively.' It is anti-social; for the interest of the producer, which 
it seeks to promote, is the interest of a class, while that of the 
consumer, which it ignores, is the interest of society. And the 
interest of the consumer is cheapness simply." That the interest 
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of society is in cheapness simply, is open to doubt. An essen- 
tial character of those periods of depression that we call " hard 
times " is the cheapness of all commodities. While a small 
percentage who li\o v,— 'fixed incomes, and are independent of 
the prosperity of producers, may find such times enjoyable and 
wish for their continuance, this is not true of the community at 
large. It watches for an " improvement in prices," by which it 
means a rise. Even our free-traders are inconsistent enough to 
dislike hard times, to abuse the tariff as the cause of a condition 
of things that they should have regarded with the liveliest satis- 
faction, — as though protectionist countries had any monopoly 
of hard times, or the tariff were a device to make men wise as 
well as rich. 

Countries that have large classes living on fixed incomes 
will have many free-traders. In America we may say of this 
class, De minimis non curat lex. American interest lies in the 
relation of price to price. A man complained that what cost but 
a shilling in Ireland, cost a dollar in America; but he came to 
America because he could get the dollar more easily than the 
shilling. He had labor to sell, as we all have something to find 
a market for. "We all are the better for a policy which, if it makes 
things a little dearer, gives us a chance when we come to sell. 
Our friend Thomas Hughes treated us to this shilling-and-dollar 
argument when he was last in Philadelphia. A dollar is some- 
thing over four shillings ; our duties on imports do not average 
more than sixty-six per cent., if so much ; this leaves two shill- 
ings and fourpence to be accounted for, if Mr. Hughes found 
the American dealers asking him a dollar for what he paid a 
shilling for at home. I have not the least doubt of his cor- 
rectness. My own family remarked the same thing, when 
we tried to indulge the preference we brought from home for 
certain articles of English make and fashion ; a shilling corre- 
sponded to a dollar. But that was in the summer of 1857, 
under the nearest approach to free trade that this country has 
ever had. 

The notion that protection enables a manufacturer to make 
excessive profits by adding the amount of the duty to the price 
of his goods, and thus to levy taxation for other than " public 
purposes exclusively," is contrary at once to the facts and to the 
teaching of all the great free-trade authorities, although it has 
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become a commonplace of free-trade argument in America. 
Adam Smith and his school even argue against protection from 
the fact that the home competition, with which the tariff cannot 
interfere, must pull down profits to the average level, by attract- 
ing capital into any channel in which they are excessive. A 
prohibitory tariff could do no more than piit our country into 
the position it would occupy if there were no other manufact- 
uring countries. But even then there could be no monopoly of 
production ; much less can there be such under a tariff that only 
restricts importation. 

I have written as if I conceded that a protective duty always 
enhanced prices, with the view of showing that, even if it did, 
the balance of benefit would be in its favor. The statistics of 
prices in 1860 and 1880, however, show that the great staples 
are cheaper now than before the tariff was adopted. A pro- 
tective duty often does its work without adding anything to the 
price that the consumer has to pay for the article. If it suffice to 
reduce the profits of the trader to the point at which he finds it 
more profitable to deal in home than in foreign products, it is 
enough. Many New York houses that once dealt in English 
goods only, now sell little or nothing but what is of American 
make. They once were zealous for free trade, but now are at 
least indifferent, for they know that they are selling as cheaply 
as before the tariff turned the current of business. And they 
know that the preeminence of New York is not more due to her 
favorable situation for commerce, than to her position between 
Pennsylvania and New England, and to her own rapid rise in 
rank as a manufacturing center. The same is true of Chicago. 
On the other hand, the removal of a duty may change the course 
of business to our disadvantage, without cheapening the product 
to the consumer. Inquiries made by Mr. Chace, of Rhode Island, 
go to show that the removal of the duty on quinine has not made 
it cheaper at retail ; it simply has enabled the less honest class 
of druggists to fill prescriptions with the cheaper German and 
French preparation, and to make a larger profit at the expense 
of the sick. 

The influence of protection on the balance of trade, on 
mechanical invention, and in the matter of national defense, is 
of equal importance ; but space forbids its treatment here. 

Robert Ellis Thompson, 
vol. cxxxrx. — no. 335. 29 
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The reduction of the national revenue effected by the act of 
March 3, 1883, was $50,488,848 during the fiscal year recently 
•closed. Notwithstanding this large reduction, the surplus 
applicable to the sinking fund and reduction of the public debt was 
$102,300,156, and without any change of existing laws will not 
fall below $80,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885. 
To distribute the payment of the national debt more equally 
over the twenty-three years before which the last series of 
bonds are payable, there is a general concurrence of judgment 
that it is desirable to further reduce the revenue. 

Whatever reduction may be made in internal revenue taxation, 
it will be necessary to also make some modifications of the tariff, 
not only with the view of diminishing the receipts from duties on 
imports, but also for the purpose of correcting such incongruities 
in the last revision as have been disclosed by its practical work- 
ings. There is a radical difference of opinion, however, as to 
whether these modifications shall carefully preserve the principle 
of protection to home industries, or shall be conformed to the 
theory that " protection is robbery" and revenue the only object 
to be kept in view in the imposition of duties on imports. 

So far as duties are imposed on articles not produced or made 
here, like coffee, tea, spices, and jute, no question of protection 
can arise. Such duties must be solely for revenue. Even in the 
case of articles like sugar, produced here in limited quantities 
because of the disadvantage of climate, the duty imposed is 
practically for revenue only. It is on such articles as these, 
that enter into general consumption or form the materials of 
manufacturing industries, that duties can be wisely reduced so 
as to diminish revenue and work a positive advantage to the 
people. 

The protective principle applies only to such merchandise as 
can be produced or made here to the extent of our wants, with- 
out serious disadvantage of climate, soil, or other natural con- 
ditions. Its object is to encourage the establishment and growth 
of home industries congenial to our climate, by. levying duties on 
foreign goods sufficient to offset the advantages foreign manu- 
facturers possess by reason of their cheaper labor, more abundant 
capital, and longer experience. Such protective duties encour- 
age the consumption of home-made goods and discourage impor- 
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tations of foreign manufactures. This, necessarily, brings less 
revenue to the treasury from these articles than would have been 
secured if the duty on such goods had been fixed at a rate low 
enough to enable foreign manufacturers to more generally supply 
our markets. The maximum revenue point is necessarily that rate 
of duty which affords no adequate protection to home industries. 

One serious objection to the Morrison tariff bill was, that the 
twenty per cent, horizontal reduction which it proposed on 
cotton, woolen, and metal manufactures, would have encouraged 
the importation of a larger volume of foreign-made goods to 
take the place of home manufactures, and would have resulted 
in an increase of the revenue from these sources. That so large 
a reduction would have brought about this result, is evident from 
the fact that, even with the existing duties, foreign manufac- 
turers were enabled to sell in our market cottons, woolens, and 
metals to the value of nearly one hundred and forty million 
dollars, or one-eighth of our whole consumption of those articles. 
In addition to this, the fact that the advocates of this measure 
presented it as only the first * step of a programme which con- 
templated other similar steps in the near future, until our tariff 
should be placed on the free trade or revenue only principle, 
made it necessary to meet this assault on the principle of pro- 
tection at the beginning. The fact that the opponents of pro- 
tection have adopted the policy of indirect rather than direct 
attack, of gradual approaches under cover of " revenue reform " 
rather than of one grand assault, increases the necessity of watch- 
fulness, and renders it doubly important that any modification 
of the tariff with a view of reducing the revenue and adjusting 
the details in the light of experience, should be made by a Con- 
gress friendly to the protective principle. 

The necessity for protective duties on manufactured goods 
rests mainly on the fact that the wages of workingmen are on 
the average at least fifty per cent, higher in this country than 
in European countries. Even estimated by purchasing power, 
wages are nearly fifty per cent, higher here than abroad, as the 

* It is but an advance toward and a promise of complete revenue reform. 
— Speech of the Hon. W. S. Morrison in the House of Bepresentatwes, in opening 
the debate on his hill. 

This process of reformation must go on until the power of taxation is used 
. . . . only for the purpose of raising revenue. — Speech of Speaker Carlisle 
before the New York Free-trade Club. 
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cost of living on a similar scale is less than ten per cent, 
more in this country than in England. The most careful statis- 
tics gathered from official sources have so clearly established 
this, that it is conceded by candid anti-protectionists who have 
had an opportunity of personally investigating the facts.* 
Ordinarily it is impossible to maintain manufacturing indus- 
tries in this country without a protective duty on imported 
goods large enough to cover the increased cost of manufacture, 
mainly because the labor required to build and carry on manu- 
facturing establishments costs fifty per cent, more here than it 
does in Europe. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the fact that in most 
well-established industries in this country, it is the higher wages 
of our labor which stands in the way of free competition with 
manufacturers abroad. Eaw materials, i. e., materials as they are 
found in nature before human labor has been applied to them, 
are as abundant and cheap in this country as in any other. 
Materials to which labor has been applied to prepare them for 
more advanced manufactures cost more here than abroad only 
for the reason that this labor receives more here than in Europe. 
Manufacturers who want to import their materials free of duty, 
while they insist on retaining a duty on imported goods of a 
like character of their own production, overlook the fact that 
they seek to apply the protective principle to their own industry 
and deny it to others. This is impossible. The labor employed 

* To any one studying the condition of this eountry, three things are evi- 
dent : First, that we are the most prosperous people in the world, and, 
second, that we are paying the highest wages of any people of the world. 

I shall not have time to go into details as to the difference in the 

rate of wages, but I will append to these remarks the tables It 

will be sufficient for me to say that as between Great Britain and the United 
States the rate of wages is on the average about fifty per cent, higher here 
than there. — Speech of Hon. Abram S. Hewitt in the House of Representatives, 
March 30, 1882. 

Carroll D. Wright, Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor and Sta- 
tistics, in his last annual report publishes statistics showing that the average 
wages of labor in twenty-four employments is 65 per cent, higher in Massa- 
chusetts than in England. As to the comparative cost of living, Colonel 
Wright states that provisions, which comprise 64 per cent, of the cost of 
support of a workingman's family, are 23 per cent, cheaper in Massachusetts 
than in England ; and that if a workingman were content to live here as he 
lives in England, it would cost him less than 6 per cent, more to live in 
Massachusetts than in England. 
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by one manufacturer in preparing materials for a more ad- 
vanced manufacture is entitled to a protection fairly propor- 
tioned to its amount and skill, so long as both work for the 
protected home market. 

When the manufacturer proposes to make goods for sale in 
a foreign market in free competition with foreign manufactures, 
then he should have the privilege of importing his materials, 
advanced to any stage, free of duty. For eighty-five years the 
American manufacturer has well-nigh had this privilege, a duty 
of only ten per cent, having been exacted on imports intended 
for this purpose, where the materials were wholly of foreign 
production. The fact that under this privilege so few materials 
have been imported for the manufacture of goods for export 
shows that it is our higher paid labor, and not the slightly in- 
creased cost of materials, that stands in the way of our success- 
ful competition in foreign markets with European manufacturers. 
But whatever aid can be extended by free materials should 
promptly be given through such a modification of the law of 
1799 as will allow a manufacturer to import free of duty any 
portion of the materials used in the manufacture of goods for 
export. Not even free trade could do more to aid our manu- 
facturers in reaching foreign markets, unless it be assumed that 
free trade would reduce the wages of labor. On the other hand, 
free trade, of which a tariff for revenue only is simply a fore- 
runner, would surrender our own markets, which are the best 
in the world, to foreign manufacturers, without giving our own 
manufacturers any better opportunity to compete in the already 
overstocked foreign markets than they would obtain by such an 
amendment of the laws of 1799 as has been suggested. 

The charge is persistently made that protective duties bene- 
fit only manufacturers, and enormously tax other classes. To 
the first charge the conclusive reply is, that the capital invested 
in manufactures pays no greater profit than that invested in 
other business. To the second charge the equally satisfactory 
answer is, that the establishment of manufacturing industries in 
this country has increased the wages of labor and service in 
every department, has reduced the prices of all manufactured 
goods, and has added to the prosperity of the country. There 
is not a State or a community into which manufacturing indus- 
tries have been largely introduced that has not at once felt the 
beneficial influence of the new order of things. A policy that 
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produces these results is not a tax which brings burdens ; it is 
an investment which brings large returns ; it is the seed sown 
in good ground which returns a hundred-fold. 

Protective duties work out these results, by securing the 
introduction of new industries which could not be successfully 
established in this country if foreign goods were allowed to 
come in free of duty, or on the payment of a less duty than the 
increased cost of manufacture here. These new industries make 
a new demand for labor, and in drawing workingmen from 
other employments, inevitably increase wages, not simply in the 
new industries, but also in every other employment. Wages 
have very largely increased in this country since the introduc- 
tion of manufacturing industries. According to statistics pre- 
sented by Mr. Carroll D. Wright, in the Census Report, the 
wages of labor advanced twenty-eight per cent, during the twenty 
years between 1860 and 1880. 

The beneficial influence of the introduction of manufacturing 
industries on the wages of laborers outside of these industries, 
is strikingly shown by statistics recently collected and pub- 
lished by Mr. J. R. Dodge, the statistician of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Dodge divides the States 
into four groups, according to the extent of the distribution of 
manufacturing industries. In the first group, in which manu- 
facturing pursuits are well distributed, the wages of farm labor- 
ers average $25 per month ; in the third group, in which sixty 
per cent, of the workers are on farms and manfacturing indus- 
tries are poorly distributed, the wages of farm laborers average 
$19.50 per month ; and in the fourth group, in which seventy- 
eight per cent, of the workers are on farms and manufacturing 
industries are almost unknown, the wages of farm laborers aver- 
age only $13.20 per month. 

The beneficial influence on the farmer of that protective 
policy which has built up manufacturing industries is also 
equally clearly shown by Mr. Dodge's statistics of the compara- 
tive value of farms and farm products in the four groups of 
States referred to. In the first group, in which manufacturing 
industries have furnished a home market for the farmer, the 
average value of farm lands is $47 per acre, and the average 
value of farm products per man, $467 per annum ; in the second 
group, farm land, $34 per acre, and farm products, $394 per 
man; in the third group, farm land, $20 per acre, and farm 
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products, $261 per man ; and in the fourth group, the average 
value of farm land, $9 per acre, and the average value of farm 
products only $161 per man. 

While our protective policy has increased the wages of laborers 
and the rewards of service in every employment, and largely 
added to the value of farm products by diversifying the indus- 
tries of our people, preventing too great a crowding of men to farms 
and furnishing a home market to the farmer, it has at the same 
time reduced the priees of all kinds of manufactured goods every- 
where, by adding our own production to the production of other 
couutries. Since 1860, under protection, the prices of prints in 
this country have declined thirty-four per cent., of woolen cloths 
twenty-five per cent., of crockery thirty-eight per cent., of glass 
thirty-five per cent., of boots and shoes twenty per cent., and of 
bar iron twenty-five per cent. 

Nelson Dinglet, Jr. 



